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CHILD LABOR AND THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


JOHN M. BREWER 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 


Mex! N ORGANIZATION for child welfare 
recently wrote to our Bureau of Voca- 
eta WIA) tional Guidance for general comments on 
Ws NY its program of investigation. I replied, 

Sex| calling attention to one radical omission, 
a. that no worker or committee had been ap- 
pointed to make an investigation of the school curri- 
culum to find out what de- 
sirable changes might be 
made. Since the organ- 
ization was somewhat 
concerned with child de- 
linquency, I pointed out 
that a bad curriculum in 
the school could manu- | 
facture child delinquency |: 
faster than remedigl mea-*.. 
sures could correct, it. ¥ 

This problem of the 3. ~, 
curriculum isa very seri- [aa 
ous one from the stand- : 
point of child labor and 
vocational guidance. The 
chief difference between 
programs of vocational 
guidance in America and 
in other countries is that 
in this country an at- 
tempt is being made to 
use curriculum devices for accomplishing guidance, 
whereas in other countries no modification of the formal 
curriculum is attempted. In America progressive com- 
munities are reorganizing manual training so that a boy 
or girl may “‘find himself” in a “general shop,’ that is, 
a shop furnishing him with diversified activities, with 
many kinds of tools, many sorts of materials, and a 
large number of processes. Elementary tasks in rubber, 
iron, wood, cement, and other industrial samplings are 
set, “junior business training’ provides him with an 
experience in the simpler tasks of commercial life, 
gardening and club work in agriculture acquaint him 
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“There Must Be the Right Job for Us in This Big City” 


with what goes on on the farm, and student activities 
enable him to learn cooperative tasks, many of which 
are closely related to actual vocational experience. 
Simultaneously with this work there is provided the 
class in occupations. In this class thirty to one hundred 
of the common occupations are discussed with some 
such outline as the following: the importance of the 
occupation, work done, 
its advantages, disadvan- 
tages, qualities of char- 
acter required for success, 
preparation desirable, in- 
come, and effect upon the 
worker. Thus the char- 
acteristics of the common 
occupations of the com- 
munity are discussed and 
~ the false motives back of 
unwise choice are, in 
many cases, destroyed or 
minimized. The class in 
occupationSsalsodiscusses 
education in relation to 
work—the fact that the 
correspondence school 
and evening class are for 
adults, not children, the 
purpose of the continu- 
ation school, what kind 
of courses should be taken, the continuation of cultural 
training, the value of general education, and of con- 
tinuing one’s education as long as may be. Again, 
the general problems of the occupational world are 
touched upon,—labor organizations, unemployment, 
methods of wage payment, problems of the farmer, 
scientific management, elementary ethics, elementary 
economics, etc. 

It is expected that the “‘try-out” or “exploratory” 
courses above described will enable the youngster to 
discover his interests and abilities and to measure these 
discoveries against actual tasks which, in some degree 
(Continued on Page 3) 
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LEGISLATIVE DEFEAT 


N N JANUARY, 1927, our hopes for improvement in 
| state child labor laws were high. Had not the 
opponents of the Federal Child Labor Amendment 
constantly emphasized the fact that they did believe in 
state laws to protect working children? Were not forty- 
four of our state legislatures to meet during the year? 
Did not the response to Child Labor Day suggest a 
genuine interest in the question? 

The year, however, has brought extreme disappoint- 
ment. Although many bills relating to child labor and 
school attendance were introduced, the net result is 
practically nothing gained, except in the field of extra 
compensation for minors injured while illegally em- 
ployed, and on the other hand, a distinct weakening of 
the law on certain points in several states. A complete 
summary of legislative changes is given elsewhere in 
this issue. ; 

Perhaps we should be thankful for such crumbs as 
the North Carolina and Maine laws; perhaps we should 
rejoice that several ““bad’’ measures failed, thus off- 
setting the ‘good’ ones which likewise failed. Or we 
might feel encouraged because so large a number of 
bills, whether good or bad, were introduced, thus indi- 
cating that the issue is alive. 

Taking as optimistic a view as possible, however— 
or more correctly as slightly pessimistic a view as the 
facts warrant—all those who are interested in the 
elimination of child labor must face the fact that 
opposition to state legislation, even to the establish- 
ment of the minimum standards endorsed by the 
National Child Labor Committee, is still powerful. 
This is surprising in view of the fact that these stand- 
ards are quite generally accepted as a reasonable 
minimum for child labor protection. Before another 
legislative year begins our efforts must be directed to 
seeking out the explanation for this antagonism and 
the best method by which to overcome it. 


EMPLOYED YOUTH 


N MANY states the child labor problem today jg 
not so much the minimum age at which a child may 
enter industry or the length of his working day— 

for the chief abuses along that line have, fortunately, 
been largely eradicated by law in a majority of the 
states—but the conditions under which he enters. [s 
the child physically ready for employment? Is he 
prepared to make an intelligent selection of work? Has 
he had sufficient training to take a job which offers 


' chance for advancement? Will there be opportunity 


for him to secure training while working? 
Such were the questions considered at the Fourth 
Annual State Conference of Directors and Supervisors 


-, of Vocational Education of New York State held during 


the last week of May. With ‘The Education of Em- 
ployed Youth” as the general theme, vocational guid- 
ance and training, the function of the continuation 
school and the health of the young worker were the 
outstanding problems discussed. 

Dr. Louis I. Harris, Commissioner of Health of New 
York City, told of the experiment in health work now 
being conducted at the West Side Continuation School. 
In the 4009 working children examined during one year, 
4251 physical defects were found in 2833 of the children. 
The nature of the defects were similar to those found in 
any group of school children, and included 811 cases of 
visual defect, 1481 dental, 125 hearing, 659 malnutri- 
tion, and 149 nervous difficulties. 

It is obviously absurd to assert that industry has 
produced these defects. The significant fact is that chil- 
dren coming from the regular school grades have these 
defects in spite of the medical examinations given in 
the schools. It was pointed out that there is no way of 
compelling parents to secure medical care for children 
when defects are reported in the regular school ex- 
aminations. This compulsion can be exercised, how- 
ever, with children applying for work permits. A school 
medical examination to be given during the child's 
thirteenth year was suggested, to be accompanied by a 
campaign of education stressing the fact that work 
permits will not be granted until defects are corrected. 

Vocational guidance was defined ‘as the giving of 
information, experience and advice with respect to 
choosing an occupation, preparing for it, entering upon 
it and progressing in it,’ and such activity it was felt 
should center in the continuation school whose function 
it is to interpret working experience and to effect voca- 
tional adjustment for the individual. 

The apprenticeship and training systems in various 
trades were described by representatives of the indus- 
tries, of labor unions, and of vocational agencies. 

Altogether the Conference, which brought together 
representatives of both public and non-public agencies 
engaged in the fields of education, labor, business, and 
health, presented a remarkably fair, and practical dis- 
cussion of comparatively new and controversial subjects. 
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CHILD LABOR AND THE. SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 
(Continued from page 1) 
at least, resemble the tasks of actual workers. It is 
further expected that the class in occupations will pro- 
vide the boy or girl with information and enlighten- 
ment to take the place of ignorance and guess work. 
Thousands of progressive communities are now experi- 
menting with curriculum changes of these kinds. 

No one would think of taking a journey to Honolulu 
without studying the characteristics of the place, the 
activities he intends to carry on there, routes, time- 
tables, outlay necessary, etc. Nor would one expect to 
enter a factory with his eyes blindfolded. Yet if the 
analogy holds, many young people do all these things 
in connection with their entrance upon work. 

In England the curriculum does nothing for voca- 
tional guidance. Volunteer workers, under the guidance 
of the local boards of education and the agents of the 
Ministry of Labor, advise with the child shortly before 
he leaves school, and follow him up during his first few 
months of employment, but if I understand the mean- 
ing of the word “guidance” this is rather an inadequate 
way of doing the work. If one employs a guide to help 
him with a trip through the woods, he expects to be 
intelligent enough at least to judge the work of the 
guide. Furthermore, he makes the original approach 
to the guide, and not the other way around. Again he 
consents to the guidance, as his seeking of the help and 
advice shows. Guidance is not assignment or direction 
or even supervision. Its method is always charac- 
terized by a measure of self-guidance, and its aim ought 
to be this same ability to stand alone. It would seem 
that the exigencies of a democratic society which allows 
and even requires men and women to make their own 
decisions, and to take the consequence of these de- 
cisions, ought to give boys and girls the enlightenment 
and help necessary to enable them to form habits of 
thinking out their own decisions at first under the 
guidance of competent students of education, but later 
under their own initiative and supervision. 

The bearing of the above policies and practices on 
child labor is not far to seek. The normal child of 
thirteen can easily see the obviously important prob- 
lems in occupational life. If as much curriculum time 
were given to studies related to vocational guidance as 


is given now to arithmetic and geography, who can 


doubt the result,—an enlightened childhood ready at 
least to protect its own progress and prevent the more 
obvious forms of exploitation. 

This does not mean for a moment that protective 
legislation or benevolent supervision is not required. 
So long as ignorance and poverty exist, and so long as 
parents think of children as a financial investment, 
much actual supervision will be necessary, but the 
problem cannot be solved in the best way until we begin 
to secure the cooperation of the children themselves. 





Everyone admits this in theory but postpones the day 
of the child's awakening. Shall he be protected on a 
paternalistic plan up to the age of say sixteen, and if so, 
just when should the preparation for self-guidance 
begin? I am maintaining merely that this preparation 
should begin at least one year before the time when 
there is any possibility of his leaving school, and that 
this preparation should take the form of an adequate 
system of vocational guidance. Students of child labor 
should be intelligent critics of the school, including 
what it offers boys and girls as a “curriculum.” 


YOUTH AND MOTOR ACCIDENTS 
De came c to a recent report of Charles A. 


Harnett, Commissioner of the Bureau of Motor 

Vehicles in New York State, 73,369 drivers 
were involved in motor accidents during the year 1926. 
Of this number 188 were under 18 years of age. Fifteen 
per cent of the accidents in which these young drivers 
figured resulted fatally, as against 2.5 per cent for those 
over 18 years of age. 

Young people are admittedly careless drivers. Yet 
the United States Census of 1920 lists as chauffeurs 
(excluding draymen, teamsters, expressmen, drivers for 
bakeries, laundries, etc.) 784 children under 16; 2,358, 
16 years of age; and 5,181, 17 years of age, making a 
total of 8,323 under 18 years of age. Many thousands 
of other young people of this age are, of course, driving 
cars—their own, their parents’ or their friends’. 

The laws differ widely in different states. Most set 
an age limit for chauffeurs, and many for operators as 
well. The New York State Law is among the most 
severe, the regular age for operators or chauffeurs being 
18. The Commissioner of the Bureau of Motor Vehicles, 
however, is authorized to license junior operators (be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 18 years) to drive in the rural 
sections of the state. 

The provisions in the different states, disregarding 
the clause that frequently permits younger persons to 
operate a car if an adult or licensed chauffeur is present, 
are as follows: (When chauffeur is not specifically men- 
tioned in the law, the age for operator is interpreted to 
include chauffeur.)* 








AGE OPERATORS CHAUFFEURS 
Noame provision... .......62006sse res 9 5 
DNR, . 5c ro cccesanetewee oe 5 3 
PIII ones secs senawee's 8 5 
SEPT ETET ISOS ITE 20 16 
ee, er | ~ 
Eighteen years or over.............. 5 +19 


*Table based on information supplied by Legislative Reference 
Section of the New York State Library. 


“Man's greatest concern is to know how he shall 
properly fill his place in the universe and correctly 
understand what he must be, in order to be a man.” 


—KANT. 
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FIGHTING THE CURRENT 


By GENEVIEVE WALMSLEY 





NCE again it is time 
() to take stock—to 

check the gains and 
losses of the closing legislative 
year. The efforts for 1927 
certainly were not fruitful. 
Although some two score bills 
to raise the standards of the 
child labor, education and 
compensation laws were in- 
troduced in the forty-four 
states which met this year, 
only a very meagre number 
of actual gains were made. 
Probably the most striking 
are the amendments to the 
workmen’'scompensation laws 
of Illinois, Maryland, and 
Michigan, providing for addi- 
tional compensation in case of 
injury to minors illegally em- 
ployed. This action is a right- 





the educational standards. 
However, though we lament 
the negative action or failure 
to act at all in behalf of the 
proposed advance measures, 
we may rejoice that this same 
treatment was accorded an 
even greater proportion of the 
bills attempting to break 
down the present standards, 

Resolutions to ratify or 
reject the child labor amend- 
ment were presented in a 
dozen state legislatures. Five 
states adjourned without 
taking action on the pending 
resolutions; five states re- 
jected the proposition in one 
or both houses; the Nevada 
House ratified but the Senate 
rejected it. This leaves Mon- 
tana the only state to join the 








about-face for Maryland and 
Michigan, as these states formerly excluded such minors 
from any compensation whatever. 

Another bill worthy of note is the one passed in Maine 
which raises the educational requirement for work 
certificates from the 6th to the 8th grade; particularly 
notable since Maine is the only one of six states con- 
sidering bills to raise their grade requirement, which 
acted favorably. Two of the six, Missouri and North 
Carolina, have no educational pre-requisite whatever 
for children leaving school for work. 

Connecticut, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island 
failed to pass bills to reduce the daily and weekly hours 
for minors; North Carolina passed a compromise 
measure; Missouri and Nevada killed the proposed 
revisions which would have brought their child labor 
laws up to a minimum standard. 

To those who have been sincere in their support of the 
“leave it to the states’ plan, as well as to those who 
hoped the campaign for the amendment would arouse 
the separate states to their needs and responsibilities, 
the 1927 legislative year brings keen disappointment. 
A comparison of the legislative activities of 1925 and 
those of 1927 (only a few states met in 1926) would 
seem to indicate that the wave of sentiment in favor of 
child labor reform, which bore on its crest the advances 
in Georgia, New Mexico, and Texas in 1925, is not only 
receding, but with a strong undertow. 

The compulsory school attendance and part-time 
school laws bore the brunt of the attack. New York 
heads the list with a surprising number of these bills, 
but Arizona, Indiana, Maine, Ohio, Oregon, and 
Wisconsin were all included in the attempt to weaken 


ranks of those taking favor- 
able action, making a total of five states to ratify the 
amendment since its passage by Congress in 1924. 

The following summary of legislation which passed 
is not final but includes the information available at 
this time. Four states are still in session, Alabama, 
Georgia, Illinois, and Wisconsin. Action on bills pend- 
ing in these legislatures will be reported in subsequent 
issues of THE AMERICAN CHILD. 

At the close of the legislative year, mimeographed 
summaries of all the bills introduced, whether they 
passed or failed, will be sent out on request. 


ACTION ON THE AMENDMENT 


Colorado Introduced in both houses—Adjourned with- 
out taking action. 

Introduced in Senate—Adjourned without 
taking action. 

Introduced in both houses—Rejected in both. 

Introduced in both houses—Ratified in both. 

Introduced in both houses—House, rejected; 
Senate, postponed. 

Introduced in both houses—House, ratified; 
Senate, rejected. 

New York Introduced in House—Adjourned without 
taking action. 

Introduced in Senate—Adjourned without 
taking action. 

Introduced in House—Passed second read- 
ing; adjourned without further action. 

Texas Introduced in House—Rejected. 

Utah Introduced in House—Rejected. 

Wyoming Introduced in Senate—Rejected. 


Iowa 
Maryland 
Montana 
Nebraska 


Nevada 


Oklahoma 


Tennessee 
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LEGISLATIVE ADVANCES 


California 

An amendment to the act establishing an Industrial 
Welfare Commission provides a penalty for violation of 
the maximum hours fixed by the Commission. 


Connecticut 


A bill has passed which forbids the employment of 
minors under 16 years of age in mercantile establish- 
ments after 6 P.M. on more than one day a week, except 
from December 17th to 25th, and also forbids their 
employment at any time after 10 p.m. Formerly the 
second provision applied only to females. 


Illinois 


The Workmen's Compensation Law has _ been 
amended to provide an increase of fifty per cent of the 
amount of compensation to an employee under sixteen 
years of age who is illegally employed. 


Maine 


A bill has passed making the following changes in the 
child labor law: bowling alleys and pool rooms are 
added to the prohibited places of employment for 
minors under 14 years of age, formerly this applied 
only during school hours; a 16-year age limit has been 
set for an usher or attendant in a theatre or moving 
picture house, or operator of an elevator in a hotel, 
lodging house, or apartment house. Before the passage 
of the bill, there was a 15-year age limit for operating 
elevators, and an 18-year limit for operators on rapidly 
moving elevators; this latter provision has been lowered 
to 16. The educational requirement for work permits 
has been raised from the 6th to the 8th grade. 


Maryland 


A law, effective June 1, 1927, provides that double 
compensation be awarded in case of injury or death to 
illegally employed minors. 


Michigan 


This state also has passed a bill to provide double 
compensation for minors 16 to 18 years of age, in case 
of injury or death while illegally employed. 

Another bill makes more specific what constitutes 
legal and illegal employment of minors and apprentices. 


North Carolina 


According to the official opinion of Attorney General 
Dennis G. Brummit, the bill which passed the last 
session of the legislature, prescribes an 8-hour day, 48- 
hour week for minors under 16 who have not completed 
the 4th grade; those who have completed the 4th grade 
may work as formerly, 11 hours a day, 60 hours a week. 
This bill also forbids the employment of children under 
16 years after 7 p.M.; formerly work till 9 p.m. was legal. 





LEGISLATIVE BACKSLIDING 


Connecticut 


A bill has passed which permits children 14 to 16 
years of age in good physical condition to be employed 
outside of school hours. Formerly this was permitted 
only during the summer vacation. An amending 
clause was added to eliminate the possibility that the - 
bill be construed to repeal any provision of the existing 
law prohibiting work after 6 PM. 


Maine 


The child labor law and compulsory school atten- 
dance law have been amended to allow children over 
14 years of age of subnormal mentality to leave school 
for work. 

One provision of the bill listed under “Advances” 
lowers the standard of the present law—namely, reduc- 
ing to 16 years the age restriction on rapidly moving 
elevators. 


Michigan 


An amendment has been passed to the section exempt- 
ing children from the 10-hour day, 54-hour week if they 
are engaged in preserving perishable goods in fruit and 
vegetable canning establishments, so that it now in- 
cludes those engaged in “‘shipping™ goods in fruit and 
vegetable canning and “‘packing”’ establishments. 


Minnesota 


An amendment to the law prohibiting enumerated 
dangerous occupations for persons under 16, omits from 
the list of prohibited occupations, ‘employment in any 
capacity in the manufacturing of paints, colors or white 
lead; it also specifies certain types of acrobatic per- 
formances to be prohibited for persons under 18, but an 
amendment to the bill exempts from the application of 
the law, a child under 10 years of age as a singer, dancer, 
musician or actor on a permit from the Industrial Com- 
missioner. Formerly children over 10 were allowed to 
engage in theatrical work on a permit. 


West Virginia 


The proof of age requirement in the work certificate 
law has been weakened in that affidavit of a parent is 
accepted as a first proof of age on an equal basis with a 
birth certificate or transcript thereof. 


“THERE ARE three major remedies that may be 
applied : ratification of the proposed Child Labor Amend- 
ment authorizing Congress to enact child labor regu- 
latory legislation; strengthening the provisions and the 
enforcement of state child labor laws; and better com- 
pulsory school attendance laws. No one of these meth- 
ods excludes the other two. Simultaneous progress by 
the three routes would hasten the end of child labor.” 

—American Federationist, March, 1927. 
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HOW NORTH CAROLINA 
MEASURES PHYSICAL FITNESS 


7 HYSICAL examinations made by the Commis- 
Ps show that the average child worker is better 
developed physically than the average for the 
school children of this state and sister states.” This 
remarkable statement appears in the last Biennial 
Report of the North Carolina State Child Welfare 
Commission (1924-26). 

Were it true, it might revolutionize our conception of 
the relative benefits to children of school and of indus- 
try. An examination, however, of the method by which 
their conclusion was reached reveals its inaccuracy. 

It is based upon a comparison of the weight-height- 
age figures of 651 working children of 14-16 years 
examined by the Commission after a period of em- 
ployment ranging from three months to two years with 
the weight-height-age figures of 1988 school children of 
14-16 years in Maryland, Virginia, North and South 
Carolina measured by the U. S. Public Health Service 
in 1922.* 

As a matter of fact these two sets of figures are not 
comparable. First, the figures of the U. S. Public 
Health Service include “‘all children regardless of their 
physical or mental status . . . they include the handi- 
capped individual, as far as handicapped individuals 
were found attending schools, as well as the probable 
normal.” The North Carolina figures, on the other 
hand, are of working children who are supposed to have 
had a physical examination before entering employ- 
ment, and children of marked under-weight would 
therefore probably be excluded from the group. In fact 
this same report states that in no case “were the condi- 
tions of the child or the employment considered of a 
sufficiently serious nature to be in violation of that part 
of the child labor law guarding the physical condition 
of the child.” 

Second, and of greater significance, is the fact that 
age in the figures of the U. S. Public Health Service is 
determined by the nearest birthday. A child of 14 years 
and 7 months, for example, would be considered a 15- 
year-old child. The 14-year-old group therefore in- 
cluded children between 13 years 6 months and 14 years 
6 months. In the North Carolina figures, however, any 
child who has not reached its fifteenth birthday is in- 
cluded in the 14-year-old group. In the ages around 14, 
a half-year's difference in age makes a very considerable 
difference in the weight and height of the child. 

Physical examination of children before employment 
and their re-examination after a period of work is highly 
desirable. Even though measures of weight and height 
are but a minor factor in such examinations, they have 
some value—but their value does not lie in furnishing 
material for inaccurate and misleading comparisons. 


*Heights and Weights of School Children, a Study of the 
Heights and Weights of 14,335 Native White School Children in 
Maryland, Virginia, and North and South Carolina. 


LABOR OFFICIALS MEET 


The problems involved in tenement homework and 
migratory labor were brought again to the front at the 
annual convention of the Association of Governmental 
Labor Officials of the United States and Canada, held in 
Paterson, New Jersey, last month. . 

It was decided to continue both the Committee on 
Migratory Children and Children in Commercialized 
Agriculture, and also the Committee appointed in 
February, 1926, to look into the extent to which tene- 
ment home work is being conducted in the various 
states, and the methods being taken to deal with the 
situation. The reports of these Committees appear in 
the Proceedings of the 1926 Convention (Bulletin No. 
429 of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics). 
Miss E. N. Matthews, of the Federal Children’s Bureau, 
chairman of the Committee on Home Work, stated that 
additional information had borne out the findings of the 
report, and she urged further research, and a general 
discussion of the standards of regulation. A motion was 
carried to devote an entire session to this topic after all 
the members of the association had had an opportunity 
to study conditions in their own states. Detailed 
reports from all but two or three states are now avail- 
able in mimeographed form. 


The latter half of the session was devoted to informal 
discussion of inspection methods, the effect of com- 
pensation laws on industrial accidents, physical ex- 
aminations and the health of the working child. Miss 
Charlotte Carr, Director of the Bureau of Women and 
Children of the Pennsylvania Department of Labor and 
Industry, stated that a report of accident hazards, now 
in press, shows a decrease in the number of accidents to 
illegally employed minors in that state during the 
past year. 


“IT WOULD be well to spend a little less time with 
Walter Jones helping him choose the most suitable 
‘prep’ school or university and a little more time with 
Joe Brown who ‘will never make the grade anyway’ to 
determine if possible what kind of work will give his 
poverty-stricken family the greatest possible financial 
benefit and at the same time provide Joe with a career 
in which he will be happy. It would be pertinent, too, 
to realize that the boy who must leave school at the end 
of the seventh grade needs as much assistance, if not 
more, in his choice between the ‘job’ in the railroad 
shops and the ‘job’ on the ice wagon as a graduate needs 
to help him decide the courses which he is to pursue in 
high school. It would be of great advantage to do away 
altogether with the opinion among teachers that any 
‘job’ at all is suitable for the boy who leaves school 
without graduating.” 

American Educational Digest, 
Apprenticeship and the Schools, November, 1926. 
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STREET RAILWAY TRANSPORTATION IN CINCINNATI. 
By Rebecca Van Hamm. The Vocation Bureau of 
the Cincinnati Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“It is our business, as directors of public education, 
to provide the information and to afford the education 
that will enable pupils to make an intelligent choice of 
the vocation which they wish to pursue; it is our busi- 
ness to advise with parents and pupils with reference 
to such a choice, and to help them to make a wise 
decision based upon ability, inclination and oppor- 
tunity; it is our business to help them prepare for 
entrance upon the vocations of their choice." This 
statement by Randall J. Condon, Superintendent of 
Schools, introduces the sixth pamphlet in the series of 
occupational studies issued by the Vocation Bureau of 
the Cincinnati Public Schools. These studies are part 
of a vocational guidance program, and are prepared for 
pupils of the junior high school grades and for teachers 
working with such students. Simply and clearly are 
set forth the development of street railway transporta- 
tion, its history in Cincinnati, how to enter the service, 
requirements for entrance, the processes involved, con- 
ditions of work, wages, hours, opportunities for pro- 
motion and a general summing up of the advantages 
and disadvantages of the industry as an occupational 
choice. 

Other studies in this series are An Introduction to the 
Study of Occupations, prepared for teachers, and four 
occupational studies for pupils dealing with the shoe, 
garment, metal, and baking industries in Cincinnati. 


A NEW DAY IN LOUISIANA 


NEW Child Labor Law went into effect in 

Louisiana on July 1, 1927. This law, in the 

framing and passage of which the National 
Child Labor Committee took an active part, was 
enacted by the 1926 Legislature and marks a distinct 
advance for another backward state. 

The chief improvements under the new law are: 

An 8-hour day, 48-hour week for children under 16 
years replaces the former 10-hour day and 60-hour week. 

A physician's certificate of physical fitness is required 
for children under 16 years. 

Employment certificates are required for children 
under 16 years instead of the former “‘age certificates,” 
which were granted on the parent's affidavit. These 
employment certificates are based upon (1) docu- 
mentary proof of age, (2) a definite promise of work 
from the employer, and (3) the certificate of physical 
fitness already mentioned. They are to be issued by 
the Superintendent of Schools except in the city of 
New Orleans where the City Factory Inspector will 
continue to issue them. It is further provided that on 
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the termination of employment, the certificates be 
returned to the issuing officer. 

These provisions are a distinct gain. Except for two 
big omissions, namely, an educational requirement for 
children under 16 years leaving school for work and the 
prohibition of the employment of children in specified 
dangerous trades and occupations, the Louisiana law 
now conforms fairly closely to the minimum standards 
of the National Child Labor Committee. 


ANOTHER CENSUS TABLE 


IHHERE has recently been issued a new volume of 

the 1920 Census entitled ‘Immigrants and Their 

Children.” In this volume are included figures 
relative to the proportion of child laborers in foreign- 
born families compared with other classes of the popu- 
lation. The following table summarizes this data: 





Number Percentage 
children Percentage of total 
10-15 years oftotal numberof 
gainfully population children 





employed working 

Native white, native par- 

vot) (21 = ee 527,176 7.0 49.7 
Native white, eal or 

mixed parentage. . .. 175,060 5.8 16.5 
Foreign-born white........ 38,692 9.4 3.6 
SENN ARERR Meee 317,231 21.9 29.9 
P| ee ree 2,699 6.6 a 

ME ceneswtcanduas 1,060,858 8.5 100 


The greater proportion of employment among foreign- 
born children than among native whites of either native 
or foreign parentage is by no means uniform. The 
10-13 year group, both male and female, shows a 
greater proportion of native white children of native 
parentage employed, than of foreign-born children, and 
the same thing is true of males in the 14-year group. 

The report suggests that the general absence of strict 
child labor and compulsory school attendance laws in 
the South is one of the causes of the relatively high 
incidence of child labor among native whites of native 
parentage. 


1927 PUBLICATIONS | 


Price 
eg. ey * a re 10 cents 
Children Working in Missouri. ............. 10 cents 
Street Trades (per dowen)... ......5........ 10 cents 


An Open Letter to State Legislatures. . 
Child Labor, Selected Bibliography (evised) 10 < cents 
Fourteen Is Too Early: Some Psychological 

Aspects of School-Leaving and Child Labor. 

By Raymond G. Fuller.................. 35 cents 
Poster—Caught in the Wheels of Industry 

Sent on request 

Copies of these publications may be secured from the 
National Child Labor Committee, 215 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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LEGISLATIVE WORK OF THE 
COMMITTEE 


\ A preliminary step to the meeting of the legis- 
latures in 1927, forty-four in all, the National 
Child Labor Committee raised with the proper 

state officials and private citizens in thirty-seven states 

the matter of improving the laws regulating the employ- 
ment of children, and in most cases made suggestions 
for amendments. 


Mr. Charles E. Gibbons as representative of the 
Committee visited Kansas, Mississippi, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, and Texas for the purpose of tendering the 
services of the Committee in those states if desired. He 
found in Texas that a committee to prepare a children’s 
code had been organized and the National Child Labor 
Committee has agreed to render aid in its preparation. 
The Committee also contemplates a pre-legislative 


study in Mississippi and in Oklahoma within the 
next year. 


A special pre-legislative study was made in Missouri 
by the agents of the Committee at the request of the 
Missouri Women’s Legislative Committee. Following 
this a bill amending the state child labor law was intro- 
duced, but was defeated. Mr. Gibbons represented the 
Committee in the preparation of the bill. 


Mrs. J. B. Clinedinst represented the National Child 
Labor Committee in Nevada in an attempt to amend 
the law regulating the employment of children in that 
state. The bill died in Committee. 

Miss Katharine Sloane Ward, as a representative of 
the Committee, cooperated with citizens of New Jersey 
in support of a bill to raise the educational standard for 
a work permit from the completion of the 5th to the 
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6th grade. This bill passed the Senate, but no action 
was taken in the House. 


A bill to amend the law regulating the employment of 
children in North Carolina was drafted and submitted 
to Mrs. Kate Burr Johnson, Commissioner, State Board 
of Charities and Public Welfare. This was not used, and 
two separate bills were brought in by the supporters of 
child labor reform in the state; one to make the com- 
pletion of the 4th grade a pre-requisite for a work 
permit for any child under 16 years, and the other to 
limit the hours of work for children under 16 years to 
8 aday. Out of these came a sort of hybrid law which 
forbids the employment of any child under 16 years for 
more than 8 hours a day unless he has completed the 
4th grade. 


The Committee also assisted in publicity campaigns 
in two states where bills were pending, working entirely 


through the local organizations which sponsored the 
bills. 


CHILD LABOR IN INDIANA 


STUDY in Indiana for the purpose of determin- 
ing the efficiency of the compulsory school 


attendance and child labor laws was begun last 
March by the National Child Labor Committee. The 
study was conducted by Mr. Charles E. Gibbons, Direc- 
tor of the Department of Investigation of the Com- 
mittee, and Harvey N. Tuttle. Investigations were 
made in Cannelton, Connersville, Crawfordsville, Brazil, 
Washington, Tell City, Goshen, Peru, and Marion. 
The field work is now complete and the information 
is being tabulated. The Committee expects to publisha 
report of the study early in the Fall. 














J. R. Swan, Treasurer, 
National Child Labor Committee, 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


I am opposed to child labor and wish to assist in 
your efforts to eliminate it from this country. 
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